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A NEW HONOR FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


By H. H. 


While New Hampshire is not now 
classed among the states of the Union 
distinctively known as agricultural, 
and while its combined manufacturing 
interests now take the lead in amount 
of invested capital and number of 
persons employed, agriculture still re- 
mains a prominent factor in its indus- 
trial prosperity and commands, in no 
small measure, the intelligent enter- 
prise of the people. Acre for acre, 
the value of New Hampshire farm 
products compares favorably with 
that of the richest agricultural states 
in the country, which fact of itself 
demonstrates beyond question the 
superior industry and intelligence of 
the rural population of the state. 
Their progressive spirit is demon- 
strated, moreover, in the fact that for 
many years past New Hampshire has 
held first rank among the states for 
membership in proportion to territory 
and population in the great repre- 
sentative farmers’ organization—the 
Grange, or Patrons of Husbandry— 
and for active interest in the work of 
that order. 

For the first time in its history the 
National Grange, at its thirty-ninth 
annual session in Atlantic City, N. J., 
in October last, honored the Granite 
State by electing to the chair of mas- 
ter one of its leading citizens and 
most prominent agriculturists in the 
person of ex-Governor Nahum J. 
Bachelder, whose name has long been 
familiar to members of the order in 
all parts of the country as that of a 
tireless worker for the promotion of 


Metcalf. 


its interests and the general welfare 
of the farmers of the land. 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to present a detailed sketch of 
the life of Worthy Master Bachelder. 
That was done, indeed, in the issue of 
the GRANITE Montaty for July, 1902. 
It is designed, now, simply to record 
the fact of his election to this im- 
portant and honorable position and to 
summarize as succinctly as possible 
the leading points in his career. 

Mr. Bachelder was born September 
3, 1854, on ‘‘Highland Farm’’ at 
East Andover, the son of William A. 
and Adeline E. (Shaw) Bachelder. 
Educated in the publie schools, Frank- 
lin Academy and New Hampton In- 
stitute, on reaching manhood’s estate 
he devoted himself to the intelligent 
pursuit of agriculture on his ancestral 
acres, the original homestead (which 
has never passed out of the family), 
having been cleared from the wilder- 
ness by his great-grandfather, Capt. 
Josiah Bachelder, who settled thereon 
in 1782, and additions having been 
made thereto till the farm and out- 
lands now include about eight hun- 
dred acres. Here has been his home, 
and agriculture in its varied lines has 
been his oceupation up to the present 
day, except as the discharge of the 
official duties to which he has been 
called has precluded, during much of 
the time, that personal attention to 
details which would otherwise have 
been given. 

He became a member of Highland 
Lake Grange at East Andover, in 
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1877, shortly after its organization, 
having been temporarily absent from 
home, engaged in teaching, at the time 
of its institution. He served as lec- 
turer and, subsequently, for four 
years, as master, of the local grange 
and was chosen secretary of the State 
Grange in December, 1883, which 
position he held until elected master 
in 1891, meanwhile serving as charter 
lecturer of Merrimack County Po- 
mona Grange. He filled the office of 
master of the State Grange with con- 
spicuous ability and fidelity for 12 
years, until December, 1903, com- 
manding in the meantime the confi- 
dence and regard of the National 
Grange, in which he at once became a 
conspicuous figure, in such measure 
that he was soon selected as a member 
of its legislative committee (which 
position he still holds), and in 1899 
was chosen lecturer, which office he 
held until his recent election as mas- 
ter. While serving as national lec- 
turer Mr. Bachelder addressed grange 
audiences and the general public in 
the support and advocacy of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the order in 
18 different states of the Union, in- 
cluding the six New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Kan- 
sas and Oregon. 

Since the spring of 1887, when he 
was chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
office occasioned by the death of 
James O. Adams, Mr. Bachelder has 
been secretary of the New Hampshire 
Board of Agriculture, with his office 
in Coneord, where he has also had 
his winter residence for the past five 
years, and in the performance of the 
duties of this responsible position, in- 
volving the executive work of the 
board, which has been of vast import- 
ance and advantage to the agricul- 
tural interests of the state, he has ren- 
dered faithful and painstaking ser- 
vice. He also served for many years 
as a member of the Board of Cattle 
Commissioners, and also as Commis- 
sioner of Immigration from the estab- 


lishment of the office until its duties 
were merged with those of the Board 
of Agriculture, and in that capacity 
he instituted and has carried on the 
work which has largely peopled the 
abandoned farms of the state either 
with permanent residents or summer 
home seekers from abroad, who have 
greatly contributed to the general 
wealth and prosperity. 

As secretary of the Grange State 
Fair Association during the prosper- 
ous years of that organization, later, 
for two years, as secretary of the Con- 
cord State Fair Association; as treas- 
urer for some years of the Granite 
State Dairymen’s Association and 
secretary, since its organization, of 
the New Hampshire Old Home Week 
Association, effectively codperating 
with ex-Governor Rollins in establish- 
ing the ‘‘Old Home Day’’ observance 
now so general throughout the state, 
and zealously continuing his efforts to 
maintain and strengthen the inter- 
est therein, along with his work in the 
grange and as secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, Mr. Bachelder has un- 
questionably done more than any 
other man in New Hampshire to pro- 
mote the progress of agriculture in 
the state and the welfare of the people 
engaged therein. 

Never a politician, seeking no polit- 
ieal office and holding no publie posi- 
tion of any kind by election of the 
people except that of superintending 
school committee in his own town, 
when there came at last a strong de- 
mand from the farmers of the state 
for recognition of their calling by the 
dominant party in the selection of its 
gubernatorial candidate, in 1902, he 
was naturally selected as the proper 
man for the position; and his unani- 
mous nomination was followed by an 
election by a plurality of nearly nine 
thousand votes. During his term of 
two years as governor of the state, 
although continuing his work in other 
lines, he faithfully met every require- 
ment of the high position, promptly 
and courageously performed every 
duty and responded to all calls for 
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attendance upon public and semi-pub- 
lie oceasions to a far greater extent 
than has ever been done by any other 
governor of New Hampshire. As chief 
magistrate he was, indeed, eminently 
a man of the people, and personally 
known to a greater proportion of the 
men and women of the state than any 
other incumbent of the office. 

Mr. Bachelder is a ready, effective 
and pleasing speaker; a forceful and 
voluminous writer, contributing ex- 
tensively to the agricultural and 
Grange press and a devoted and loyal 
son of the old Granite State, support- 
ing all measures calculated to advance 
its interests along all material lines. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
Congregationalist in his church ad- 
herence and a member of the Wono- 
lancet and Commercial Clubs of Con- 
cord. Dartmouth College, in 1891, 
conferred upon him the honorary de- 
eree of A. M. 

He was united in marriage, June 


30, 1887, with Mary A., daughter of 
Henry and Abigail (Alexander) Put- 
ney of Dunbarton. They have two 
children living—Ruth, born May 22, 
1891, and Henry Putney, March 17, 
1895. 

As the official head of the great 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, with 
its million members, united by the 
bonds of fraternity, for advancing the 
interests of American agriculture, 
broadening the minds and elevating 
the characters of those engaged there- 
in, and thereby promoting the general 
welfare of all the people, this honored 
son and representative farmer of New 
Hampshire will be able to do greater 
and better work than ever before for 
the cause he loves—the advancement 
of that great basic industry which, 
according to the official estimates, 
gave the land during the year just 
closed a contribution to its material 
wealth to the value of more than six 
billions of dollars. 


OLD TIME CHEER. 


I dare not trust myself to think 

Of joys I used to know, 

For fear those very joys should prove 
To be my deeper woe. 


Nor dare I even trust myself 

To think of those once here, 

Lest, perchance, they wandering by 
Should miss the Old Time Cheer. 


And, even there, their happiness 
Could searcely perfect be, 

If they should know the sorrow that 
Has come to you and me. 


God grant us love to live by, that 
The dear ones there and here 
May never. never know the change 
Come to the Old Time Cheer. 











A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY.—THE OLD NORTH CHURCH AND 


ITS PRESENT PASTOR. 
By Elwin L. Page. 


On November 18, 1905, the First 
Congregational Chureh of Concord 
was 175 years old. The occasion was 
appropriately observed by exercises 
beginning on Friday, the seventeenth, 
closing on Sunday, the nineteenth, and 
combining in just proportion history, 
reminiscence, sociability and thought 
for the future. 

This church is noteworthy for the 
fact that in its century and three 





North Congregational Church 


quarters it has had but six pas- 
tors. These are Timothy Walker, 
1730-1782; Israel Evans, 1789-1797; 
Dr. Asa McFarland, 1798-1825; Dr. 
Nathaniel Bouton, 1825-1867; Dr. 
Franklin D. Ayer, 1867-1897; George 
H. Reed, 1898 to the present time. 
During the same time it has occu- 
pied four meeting-houses. First came 
a log block-house, serving as both 
ehurch and garrison from 1726, and 


abandoned in 1751 for a frame strue- 
ture located upon the site of the pres- 
ent Walker School. As the town 
grew, improvements to this building 
became necessary in 1783, and a con- 
siderable enlargement was added in 
1803. Until 1825 the church was sup- 
ported from the town treasury, but 
after the disestablishment in that year 
many of its following dropped off and 
formed other churches of the same 
and other denominations. As a result 
the great building became too large for 
the use of the parish and a new edifice 
was built in 1842 on the corner of 
Main and Washington Streets. This 
was burned in 1873 and upon the same 
site the house now standing was 
erected the following year. 

The commemorative exercises began 
Friday evening, November 17, with a 
programme which was chiefly histor- 
ical. The Hon. Joseph B. Walker, 
great-grandson of the first pastor, gave 
a vigorous address upon ‘*‘The Early 
New England Town,’’ describing 
something of the physical and human 
features of the first settlement in Con- 
cord. 

The Hon. Sylvester Dana, the nes- 
tor of the local bar, now in his nine- 
tieth year, gave some very amusing 
reminiscences of the ‘‘Old Time Min- 
ister.”’ William P. Fiske spoke upon 
‘‘The Sunday School,’’ and Elwin L. 
Page gave an address upon ‘‘The 
Look Forward.’’ All of these speak- 
ers are members of the parish, but the 
sister South Church was represented 
by her pastor, Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, 
D. D., whose subject was ‘‘The Mis- 
sion of the Church.’’ 

During the evening two anniversary 
hymns were sung, one written by Rev. 
N. F. Carter of Concord, the other by 
Rev. George H. Reed, the pastor of 
the church. 


On Saturday afternoon, in the 
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church parlors, was given a reception 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Social Cirele. The receiving party 
consisted of Rev. Franklin D. Ayer, 
D. D., fifth pastor and now pastor 
emeritus, Rev. George H. Reed and 
Mrs. Reed, and of descendants in the 
direct line of all the other pastors of 
the church with the exception of Mr. 
Evans, who had no children. 

At the Sunday morning service the 
pastor gave a commemorative sermon 
and Dr. Ayer conducted the sacrament 


this old church is held by the whole 
city with whose history it has been so 
closely identified. Moreover, the tone 
of the exercises warrants belief that 
the church is to remain a foree in the 
community. 

REV. 


GEORGE HARLOW REED. 


Rev. George Harlow Reed, who is 
the sixth and present pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Con- 
cord, was born at Worcester, Mass., 
in 1858. His father was Samuel G. 





Rev 


of the Lord’s Supper. The evening 
exercises brought the celebration to a 
close. Miss Annie A. McFarland read 
a paper upon Rev. Asa MeFarland, 
prepared by his grandson, Mr. Henry 
MeFarland of Coneord; Dr. Ayer 
gave a historical review of the last 25 
years; and Rev. George H. Dunlap of 
the East Coneord Chureh brought the 
greetings of the other Congregational 
churches of the city. 

The large attendance at the various 
services attested the affection in which 


George H. Reed 


Reed, for many years a_ successful 
wheelmaker and inventor in that city; 
his mother was Cleora E. Harlow of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., and a descendant 
of Pilgrim stoek. 

Mr. Reed received his early educa- 
tion in the publie schools of his native 
¢ity and at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
His training for the ministry he had 
at the theological seminary at Bangor, 


Me., whenee he was graduated in 
1886. Subsequently he took special 


work at Boston University. 
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The first church served by Mr. Reed 
was the Winslow Church of Taunton, 
Mass., where he began his work in 
June, 1887, and where he met his 
present wife, Virginia, the daughter 
of Dr. A. S. Deane. His marriage 
occurred on July 16, 1889. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed have one daughter, Mar- 
garet. 

From Taunton Mr. Reed went to 
the North Congregational Chureh in 
Haverhill, Mass., in November of the 
year 1891. Here he remained for 


something more than six years, when 
he received a call to his present pas- 
torate. 

Mr. Reed was installed in Coneord 
June 30, 1898. In the seven years 
that he has been here he has been 
prominently connected with the reli- 
gious and moral life of the city and 
his activity has reached out all over 
the state. He is frequently heard at 
conventions and is first vice-president 
of the New Hampshire Home Mission- 
ary Society. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


By William Ruthven Flint. 


A streamlet by a shingly turn 
Loiters for a backward glance 
At the mosses, grass and fern 
Growing in its sunlit haunts. 





Suntit Haunts 


Lingering, seems to question ‘‘ Whither?’”’ 
Then pursues its wandering way, 
Leaving grass and fern to wither, 
While the streamlet, in its play, 
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Flashing on in sun and shadow 
Thro’ the birch-woods and the beeches, 
Thro’ the sunshine-flooded meadow, 
Deeps and shallows, pools and reaches; 


‘Telling in melodious jingle 
Tales that ever in the swelling 
Of the ripples on the shingle 
Are forgotten in the telling. 


Still with many a low-toned grumble 
At the bowlders in its path, 

And with musie in the rumble 

Of its many-voicéd wrath, 





A Rocky Barrier, Steep 


Dashes now in headlong fury 
O’er a rocky barrier steep; 
Then in quiet, silent hurry 
Whirls beneath the waters’ leap. 


Ever onward in its faring, 

In its carefree wandering, 
Nomad of the woodland, daring 
All its passes; pondering 


Not the rythm of its singing, 

Not the burden of its toil; 

Nor the joy of foam high flinging 
From the rocks in white recoil. 








August, 1905. 


THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


Yet, in all its rippling clatter, 
Where the still, black water tarries, 
In the spray’s continual spatter, 
Everywhere, the streamlet carries 


Secrets of the sky and cloudland; 
Early morning mist that dallies 

O’er the pasture and the plowed-land; 
Secrets of the hills and valleys; 


Of the age-old rocks and ledges, 
Fingered by the fretting waters 
Smooth, and sloping to the edges, 
Where the rotting pine-stump tatters. 


And the streamlet, slowly changing 
From its cheerful melody, 

To the deeper bass notes ranging 
As it curves out toward the lea, 


All its secrets and its singing 
To the greater symphony 

Of the silent river bringing, 
Yields at length its sovereignty. 








The Silent River 








WALTER PARKER 


By Carl A. 


Dr. Walter P. Beckwith, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was born in Lemp- 
ster, August 27, 1850. His parents 
were Ransom P. and Emily L. 
(Parker) Beckwith. His father was 
a farmer, but a man of good educa- 
tion, a leading citizen of the town, 
who had served in various town 
offices and as a member of the state 
Legislature. His mother was the only 
sister of Hon. Hosea W. Parker of 
Claremont, a former member of Con- 
gress and a trustee of Tufts College. 

Both parents had been schoolteach- 
ers and, without doubt, supplemented 
the meagre education of the district 
school, which the boy, Walter, at- 
tended during the usual ten weeks in 
summer and the same in winter. With 
these opportunities, and one or two 
terms at a private school in the same 
town, he had so mastered the rudi- 
ments of an education that at the age 
of 16 he taught his first term of school 
in an adjoining town and with marked 
success. 

At the age of 18 he went to Clare- 
mont, where he attended the high 
school for a short time. In the fall 
of 1869 he entered Kimball Union 
Academy, at Meriden, from which he 
graduated at the head of his class in 
the college course in 1871. The same 
year he was admitted to Tufts Col- 
lege, from which he graduated with 
the highest honors of the class in 
1876, having been obliged to remain 
absent one year in order to earn 
money enough by teaching to enable 
him to complete his college course. 

The following account of his college 
life, written by his college chum and 
life-long friend, should be an inspira- 
tion to any young man who is obliged 


to earn his own way through college: ’ 


I gladly comply with the request to 
contribute something concerning the col- 
lege life of my dear friend, Walter P. 
Beckwith. My acquaintance with him 
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Allen, M. D. 


began in the fall of 1871, for though he 
did not graduate until ’76 we both entered 
Tufts with the class of ’75, and he re- 
mained with our class one year. He was 
acknowledged by us as a leader from the 
beginning. He was above the average 
age of his mates, and his previous experi- 
ence had given him a maturity of judg- 
ment and a readiness of speech which 
were speedily recognized by all members 
of the class. He came to college with an 
excellent preparation and carried easily 
the work of freshman year. Upon his 
return to the Hill, after an absence of sev- 
eral months spent in teaching, he joined 
the class of '76, and was graduated with 
honor as the class leader. Seventy-five 
was sorry to lose him from her ranks, for 
she had grown to rely upon his judgment 
in all class discussions and interests, and 
there was great reluctance to yield to a 
class, naturally her rivals, so strong and 
able a member. But though after fresh- 
man year I was not associated with him 
in class work, our personal relations dur- 
ing my three remaining years upon the 
Hill were close and happy. We were in 
the same fraternity. We smoked to- 
gether, read together, walked 
around the reservoir together by day and 
by night. We were associated in the 
management of the Adams Club—the pro- 
lific source, I fear, of much post-graduate 
indigestion. 

I very early grew to admire Beckwith’s 
habits of work. He was my ideal of a 
student — self-reliant, industrious, thor- 
ough. these qualities, his 
work in college merited and received the 
quick approval of the professors. But 
though he was justly proud of his stand- 
ing in the college, his success as a student 
did not unduly exalt him. He never 
made a fellow-student uncomfortable by 
any assumption of superiority, and he 
was always ready with suggestions and 


we we 


Possessing 


assistance for those of us who sought his 
aid. He greatly appreciated the com- 


mendation of instructors, and I recall 
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very distinctly with what satisfaction he 
exhibited to me on one occasion a theme 
which had been returned to him by the 
beloved professor in English with the 
comment written in the corner, ‘This 
leaves nothing to be desired.’ I recall, 
also, my own conscious despair of ever 
seeing those words written upon any 
feeble effort of mine. 


bater and, as may be supposed, he was a 
leader in the Mathetican Society and in 
the councils of Zeta Psi. 

His tastes and habits of mind led us 
all to suppose that he would become a 
Indeed, that profession did at- 
tract him during his college course and 
for several years after he graduated. But 
his success as a teacher and his love of 


lawyer. 

















Walter Parker Beckwith, Ph. D. 


But Walter Beckwith was more than a 
mere student of books. He was a student 
of men and of affairs. No one in college 
was more familiar with or better informed 
concerning the politics of the day. It was 
his habit to go to the reading-room in old 
Middle Hall every morning before break- 
fast to read the newspapers and magazines 
and he was always ready and able to dis- 
cuss current events intelligently and en- 
tertainingly. He was an excellent de- 


his work in educational fields kept him 
from the law. 

He always took a lively interest in the 
college publications and spent much time 
and thought upon them. He wrote for 
them, edited them and took an active and 
influential part in their financial manage- 
ment. 

He was not especially interested in 
athletics. I do not recall that he ever 
played a game of baseball or football, or 
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that he ever helped to navigate our 
ancient shell along the tortuous Mystic. 
He did not care for these sports and I 
think he felt that he had not the time to 
give to them. His whole thought and at- 
tention were given to his work and his 
mind was centered upon that. He main- 
tained a high rank in all his studies, but I 
think he was particularly interested in 
English and allied subjects. 

He was always conscientious in his 
work, and never resorted to shifty devices 
in daily recitations or in periodical exam- 

, 
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owed Tufts College. His work upon the 
Board of Overseers has been intelligently 
and faithfully done and while he has at 
times criticised men and methods, his 
criticisms have been kindly, and he has 
striven earnestly to conserve what to him 
seemed the highest and best welfare of 
the institution. 
WILLIAM W. McCLencu, ’75. 
Springfield Mass. 


After leaving college, Mr. Beckwith 
accepted the principalship of the high 
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State Normal Schoo!, Salem, Mass 


inations. This fact was known by all his 
associates and was the secret, in part, at 
least, of his influence and power among 
the fellows. He enjoyed the cordial re- 
spect of the entire college and I cannot 
recall that I ever heard anyone speak ill 
of him. 

During the years that have intervened 
between '75 and the present, my relations 
with him have been intimate. We have 
corresponded constantly, we have visited 
each other often and we have travelled 
together. During all this time his inter- 
est in the college has been keen, and he 
has had the satisfaction of repaying in 
a measure the debt of gratitude which 
he never hesitated to acknowledge he 


school at Chicopee, Mass., where he 
remained until January, 1878. At 
that time he received the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the public 
schools in Adams, Mass., which posi- 
tion he filled until June 13, 1896, 
when he was elected principal of the 
State Normal School in Salem, Mass., 
succeeding Prof. Daniel B. Hagar. 
While a resident at Adams, he was 
identified with the affairs of the town, 
having served as moderator at the 
annual town meetings for many years, 
being the choice of all parties inter- 
ested. He also served as chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library for 18 years and did much 
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to improve it. He was affiliated with 
Berkshire Lodge of Free Masons, 
Greylock Lodge, A. O. U. W., both of 
Adams, and of Tufts College Chapter, 
Phi Beta Kappa. He was a fluent 
public speaker and during the past 
25 years had addressed many public 
meetings on educational and other 
subjects. 

Doctor Beckwith was considered 
by leading educators as one of the 
strongest and ablest men in Massa- 
chusetts and his name had been 
among those considered in connection 
with the vacant presidency of Tufts 
College. When Doctor Balliet retired 
from the office of superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, Mass., Doctor 
Beckwith was one of three men seri- 
ously considered by the committee for 
the succession. He, however, would 
not consider the candidacy. 

As a teacher of teachers, he was in 
a congenial field and his success as a 
normal school principal in one of the 
most important normal schools of 
Massachusetts was of the highest 
order. 

At the commencement exercises at 
Tufts College in 1883, he presented 
an essay on ‘‘The Prose Writings of 
John Milton,’’ and had the degree of 
A. M. conferred upon him for post- 
graduate work in Latin and English 
literature. In 1890 he delivered an 
oration before the meeting of the 
Tufts College alumni on ‘‘The Obli- 
gations of the College and its Gradn- 
ates to Education.’’ A few years 
later, the college conferred upon him 
the degree of Ph. D. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to educational and 
other papers on matters pertaining to 
education, and was at one time assist- 
ant secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. For several 
years Doctor Beckwith was chairman 
of the Board of Overseers of Tufts 
College and, at the time of his death, 
was chairman of a committee of the 
overseers to name a man for the 
vacant presidency of the college. 

He was a member of the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, the 
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Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents and the Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, in all of which he had performed 
official duties. He was also a member 
of the New Hampshire Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club (Boston), 
and the Whittemore Club. 

Among the more important of his 
published essays and addresses are 
the following: ‘‘The Teacher of To- 
morrow ;’’‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ;’’‘‘ The 
Study of History ;’’ ‘‘Drill—A Chap- 
ter of Pedagogy.”’ 

The following are among the many 
lectures given by Doctor Beckwith be- 
fore various educational, social and 
religious bodies: ‘‘ The Social Element 
in Edueation;’’ ‘‘The Spirit of 
the Teacher;’’ ‘‘Manual Training;’’ 
‘*How a Teacher Can Keep Himself 
Alive;’’ ‘‘Moral Elements in School 
Organization ;’’ ‘‘Correlation of His- 
tory and Geography;’’ ‘‘The Public 
and the Sehools:’’ ‘‘Sourees of Our 
Knowledge;’’ ‘‘The Educated Man 
and Christianity ;’’ ‘‘ Individuality of 
the Teacher;’’ ‘‘The Value of a 
Man;’’ ‘‘Literature for Children;”’ 
‘‘Teaching in Sunday Schools;’’ 
**Value of Art in Education ;’’ ‘‘The 
School as an Agency of Moral Train- 
ing;’’ ‘‘Diseipline in Secondary 
Schools ;’’ ‘‘Literature and History in 
Edueation ;’’ ‘‘The Growing Teach- 
er;’’ ‘‘The Teacher’s Work with 
Classes;’’ ‘‘The Advantages of Nor- 
mal Sehool Training;’’ ‘‘The Avail- 
ability of Good Teachers;’’ ‘‘Lan- 
guage and Geography;’’ ‘‘Relation 
Between High and Normal Schools;’’ 
‘*Order and Discipline ;’’ ‘‘ How Pub- 
lic and Sunday Schools Can Codperate 
in Training of Character;’’ ‘‘ College 
Graduates in Elementary Schools;’’ 
‘*The Contents of Our Minds;’’ ‘‘ The 
Choice of an Occupation;’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Training in the City Normal 
Schools;’’ ‘‘The Church and Edu- 
cated Life.’’ 

When Doctor Beckwith was ap- 
pointed principal of the Normal 
School at Salem, the school was in the 
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old building, with no opportunity for 
model or practice schools. The fac- 
ulty then numbered 12, exclusive of 
the principal, with 142 students. In 
December of the same year, 1896, the 
school was transferred to the new 
building, where, with added facilities 
and increased room, Doctor Beckwith 
organized a model kindergarten and 
eight model graded schools (in 1897) 
so the children can be fitted for high 
school work. 

The school has grown under his 
management so that now there are 10 
instructors in the model school de- 
vartment with 300 pupils, and 14 
inembers of the Normal School fac- 
ulty, besides the principal, with 215 
students. During his principalship 
he graduated 655 students and gave 
certificates to 42 students for a year’s 
special work. Over 72 per cent. of all 
students who have entered the school 
since 1896 have graduated. 

While principal of the Normal 
School, Doctor Beckwith gave his 
time and energy to the administration 
of the affairs of the school and the 
broadening of its influence. His sue- 
cess in raising the general standard of 
normal school work cannot be over- 
estimated. Both by training and per- 
sonal qualifications he was preém- 
inently fitted for the position of a 
‘‘Teacher of Teachers.’’ His _per- 
sonal influence over the students was 
very great and they found in him 
both a sympathetic friend and faith- 
ful guide. 

No higher tribute to the character 
and efficiency of his work can be 
offered than that paid by the many 
successful graduates of the school who 
continually turned to their alma 
mater and to Doctor Beckwith, per- 
sonally, for inspiration and up-to- 
date information concerning improved 
methods and advanced ideas. 

He was especially successful in 
keeping the interest of the alumni of 
the school alive and through his 
efforts the semi-centennial celebration 
of 1904 was most satisfactory and 
complete. He compiled a catalogue 
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of all persons connected with the 
school since its founding in 1854, a 
work requiring long and persistent 
effort. 

A memorial service was held in the 
hall of the Normal School building in 
Salem, Saturday, December 9, 1905. 
Mr. Martin, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, presided and 
William W. MecClench, Esq., of 
Springfield, Mass., delivered the me- 
morial address. Choice music was 
rendered, with chorus singing by the 
students of the school. 

A committee has been appointed 
from among the teachers of the Salem 
Normal School to procure contri- 
butions for the establishment of a 
‘*Beckwith Memorial Fund,’’ ‘‘as a 
means of exemplifying in a perma- 
nent way the love and esteem which 
the teachers and former pupils of the 
school bear for their late principal, 
Dr. Walter Parker Beckwith.’’ 

The money is to be deposited in 
Massachusetts savings banks and the 
interest is to be used at the discretion 
of the principal of the school in ren- 
dering financial assistance to promis- 
ing and needy students. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received from 
anyone who wishes to honor the mem- 
ory of Doctor Beckwith and can be 
sent to the secretary of the committee, 
Miss Fannie B. Deane, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 

The following ‘‘Tribute’’ to Doctor 


Beckwith is from the Normal Class of 
1904: 
A TRIBUTE. 
Now as we leave these last two years 
behind 
To start upon our chosen’ work, 
thoughts flow 
From out our minds of thee we've 
learned to know, 
And who hast led the way where we were 
blind 
And could not go unled. In thee we find 
‘That mild and happy jest that comes 
unbid 
To tell the undermeaning that lies hid. 
We know the loyal soul that thou dost 
bind 
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So closely to thy work; we know that ring 
Of justice, worth and depth that answers 
true 
In all thy friendliness. In everything 
We find in thee, there is that strength 
that makes 
Us thoughtful, and in quiet moments 
breaks 
Upon us with that forceful power anew. 


Mr. Beckwith was married Decem- 
ber 29, 1879, to Miss Mary L. Sayles, 
a successful teacher at Adams, Mass., 
who, with one daughter, Miss Frances 
S. Beckwith, a recent graduate of 
Vassar College, survives him. 

Doctor Beckwith was a man of 
great vigor of mind and body and 
morally he was of the sternest integ- 
rity. In whatever he undertook he 
displayed these characteristic qualities 
of mind and heart, and he excited in 
all who came in contact with him the 
same sterling qualities. 

In polities he was a Democrat both 
by inheritance and disposition, and in 
his early youth was such an enthu- 
siast that, like the ancient Roman, he 
considered that to be a Democrat was 
little less than to be a king. When a 
boy of only fourteen or fifteen, he 
printed with his pen a weekly paper, 
Democratic and literary, whose edito- 
rials showed a wonderful grasp of the 
thought of the times; and when about 
seventeen years of age he delivered a 
political address before the citizens of 
his native town in reply to Mason W. 
Tappan, at that time one of the 
leading Republican lawyers in New 
Hampshire. 

In later years he was more liberal 
in his polities and although always a 
Democrat, he placed loyalty to truth 
and integrity in right principles be- 
fore party in both state and nation. 

Personally, Doctor Beckwith was 
the type of a rugged, hearty, jovial 
man. He was a delightful compan- 
ion, steadfast in his friendships, and 
so keen a judge of human nature that 
a few hours of acquaintance with any- 
one was sufficient to enable him to 





analyze with great accuracy both his 
character and ability. 

He hated hypocrisy and double 
dealing in any form and loved to eall 
things by their right names. He was 
too honest and straightforward to be- 
come a successful diplomat and his 
want of tact may have lost him a 
friend at times, but never one wor- 
thy of the name. 

His power of depicting character in 
a few brief sentences was something 
unusual and he would sum up all 
the good and bad traits among his 
friends and acquaintances in almost a 
single sentence and leave but little 
unsaid. 

Ife dearly loved a joke, and bright, 
indeed, was he who could get the best 
of him in a duel of words. He was 
quick at repartée and his hearty laugh 
gave life and cheer to any circle of 
which he was a member. He was a 
member of the Universalist Church 
and for many years one of its trusted 
officers. 

He loved books and surrounded 
himself by the works of the best 
authors. He was not a financier after 
the frenzied pattern of today and 
eared nothing for money except for 
what it would bring to him, and was 
perfectly content with his modest sal- 
ary, provided it would meet his neces- 
sary expenses and purchase the be- 
loved books he cared for. 

He was physically strong and, ex- 
cept for the asthma which troubled 
him somewhat in earlier life his 
health had been generally good until 
attacked by cancer of the neck, from 
which he died at his home in Salem, 
Mass., October 13, 1905. 

In his death Massachusetts loses one 
of her strongest men and ablest edu- 
eators; the many teachers, a wise 
counselor and guide; his family, a 
devoted husband and loving father, 
and his many friends, one whose place 
ean never be filled, although his ex- 
ample will never die. 

The funeral of Doctor Beckwith 
was held at Salem, Sunday afternoon, 
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October 15, and at Adams the follow- 
ing day. The services Sunday were 
attended by many past and present 
members of the Normal School and 
were conducted by Rev. C. H. Puffer 
of the First Universalist Church in 
Salem and Rev. W. S. Woodbridge of 
Tufts College, a college classmate. 

The body was taken to Adams on 
Monday, the sixteenth, where the 
funeral was held at 3 p. m. in the 
Universalist Church, the service being 
eonducted by Rev. O. I. Darling, the 
pastor. 

The burial was in Maple Street 
Cemetery. The bearers were C. F. 
Sayles, G. F. Sayles, Dr. H. B. 
Holmes, all of Adams; H. R. Beck- 
with, H. W. Parker of Claremont, 
Hiram Parker of Lempster, and 
William W. MeClench of Springfield, 
Mass. 

The public schools of the town were 
closed at noon in respect to his mem- 
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ory and many stores and business 
places during the funeral. The 
ehureh was filled with sympathizing 
friends and the many teachers and 
pupils of the town where Doctor 
Beckwith had, for 18 years, been a 
recognized leader. The casket and 
chancel of the church were covered 
with beautiful flowers. Besides a 
widow and daughter, Doctor Beck- 
with leaves an aged mother and only 
brother, Mr. Hira R. Beckwith of 
Claremont. 

Doctor Beckwith delivered the ad- 
dress at the memorial service in honor 
of President Capen of Tufts College, 
closing with these words—a tribute 
his many friends would render to 
Doctor Beekwith himself: 


“So, when a good man dies, 

For years beyond our ken, 

The light he left behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


ROXY’S GOOD ANGEL. 


By Eva J. Beede. 


‘“‘Ef you've got tew a spot where 
you kin leave orf, mebby you ’d best 
come out an’ fry the nut cakes fur me, 
a standin’ over the hot fat fetches out 
my ’umor so. The stuff that root an’ 
yarb doctor fixed up fur me ’s a 
helpin’ on me, but he sed I’d orter be 
dretful keerful ‘bout gittin’ my blood 
het,’’ said Mrs. Kent, as she put her 
head into ‘‘the west room,’’ where 
her daughter Roxana was carefully 
placing the braided mats on the 
cleanly-swept rag carpet. ‘‘That 
hooked-in rug ’s a beauty! I’m glad 
you put it before the table where ’t 
won’t get trod on much,’’ continued 
Mrs. Kent, as she looked admiringly 
at a rug, upon which blossomed a 
bouquet of flowers which it would 
have puzzled a botanist to classify. 
*‘Did David notice your new rug last 
Sund’y night, Roxy ?’’ 


“Yes; he sed I beat natur on po- 
sies,’’ was the reply. 

It was a balmy Saturday morning 
in the last of May, the scent of the 
lilaes and the songs of the robins 
floated in through the open windows, 
the old maples in front of the house 
gently waved their tender leaves over 
the low roof, and dandelions spangled 
with gold the new green grass in the 
dooryard. 

**When I can read my title clear,’’ 
Roxy’s sweet voice sang, as she briskly 
swept off the door rock, on either side 
of which the great red peonies were 
in bloom; then she went in to fry the 
doughnuts. 

**Guess I ‘Il bake a couple o’ dried 
apple pies, your par loves ’em s0,’’ 
remarked Mrs. Kent, as she came out 
of the buttery with her palms covered 
with great rings of dough, which she 
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dropped into the hot, sputtering fat, 
and watched them as they struggled 


to the surface. ‘‘Soon’s you get 
through here, Roxy,’’ she continued, 
‘‘had n’t you better break off some o’ 
the laylocks and pinies, and make a 
bokay to set on the mantle piece? 
Them pine boughs doos look nice in 
the fireplace. Then you might run 
down in the garden and see ef you 
ean ’t git a little rubub, so’st I could 
stew a leetle fur sass. Mis’ B’ynton 
sez she ’s dretful fond on ’t, but they 
hain’t got no pie plant ’eause he don’t 
like it. I shouldn’t a arsked Mis’ 
B’ynton over Saturd’y, when I hed 
so much to do, only the schulemarm 
goes home Frid’y nights, and I war n’t 
under no oblergations to arsk her.’’ 

Roxana Kent was the only child of 
Seth and Hannah Kent. Seth was 
born in this little red house, and here 
he had always lived, on the ‘‘ Neck 
Road,’’ as it was ealled, for that part 
of the town stretched out into the 
great lake. Jonathan Kent, the father 
of Seth, had built the house, and as 
Richard, the other son, had gone to 
seek his fortune in the West several 
years ago, Seth had been the one to 
live at home and take care of the old 
folks, and at their death he had in- 
herited the homestead. 

On the adjoining farm lived Ste- 
phen Allen, who was the most fore- 
handed of any of the farmers on the 
‘*Neck Road.’’ His house was painted 
white, except the back side, which was 
red; he rode in a chaise, and his wife 
had a black silk gown hanging in her 
spare room clothes press, and a hair- 
cloth sofa in the fore room. 

The Allens had only one child liv- 
ing, but three little white marble 
stones were noticeable among the blue 
slate ones in the burying-ground near 
the schoolhouse, and here slept the 
three little Allens who had died of the 
scarlet fever. 

Mrs. Allen had great ambitions for 
her only son, David. He was sent out 
to the village to the tuition school, 
when he had ‘‘got beyend the dees- 
trict skule’’ on the Neck, but he 


came home Friday nights to remain 
until Monday morning and always 
“ame over to spend his Sunday even- 
ings with Roxy. They had cared for 
each other ever since they were chil- 
dren, David bringing big red apples 
to school for Roxy to eat at recess, and 
Roxy always sliding on David’s sled. 
In the summer he took her in his boat 
to gather pond lilies, and in the win- 
ter they skated together; he was al- 
ways ‘‘her company”’ at the Fourth 
of July pienies, and at the husking 
bees; he saw her home from singing 
school and from prayer meeting, and 
he nearly died of jealousy the week 
when her cousin Will was on from the 
West. It was now more than three 
years that David had been ‘‘ paying 
attention’’ to Roxy, going ‘‘to set up 
with her reg’lar’’ every Sunday 
night; still there seemed to be no pros- 
pect of a wedding in the neighbor- 
hood. David was now almost twenty- 
three, and Roxy a few months 
younger. The old women said David 
‘‘was dretful slow, jest like his uncle 
Reuben, fur he courted Maria Jane 
Smith goin’ on ten year; then she got 
tired 0’ waitin’ an’ up an’ merried 
along o’ Lem Bartlett, and then Reu- 
ben he took Luke Foster’s widder.’’ 

Meanwhile Roxy was making rugs 
and patchwork quilts, and getting her 
things ready. She also braided hats, 
and with the money thus earned 
bought her clothes, besides laying 
away, carefully tied up in a white 
cotton stocking, a sum sufficient to 
buy her a green silk wedding gown; 
still the time went on, and David 
did n’t say the word. 

The ‘‘skulemarm,”’ a pretty little 
blonde from the village, boarded at 
Caleb Boynton’s, and only night be- 
fore last she had been invited to eat 
supper at the Allens. Although she 
had gone home alone, before dark 
(Roxy knew, because her black eyes 
had been watching from the bedroom 
window), the Kents feared that Mrs. 
Allen was aspiring for a village girl 
for her son; so Mrs. Kent had in- 
vited Mrs. Boynton over for the pur- 
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pose of finding out what she could 
about the ‘‘skulemarm.”’ 

Mrs. Boynton appeared promptly 
at two o’clock, in a clean starched 
gingham, knitting work in hand; she 
was ‘‘footin’ down a pair 0’ stockin’s 
fur Calup,’’ she remarked. Mrs. 
Kent, who had put on a new purple 
print, got out her knitting, too, some 
winter footin’s for Seth, and the 
tongues and the needles flew fast. 
Soon Roxy came in, radiant in a pink 
calico and a white apron; she was 
knitting edging. Mrs. Boynton ad- 
mired the pattern, then told her about 
some ‘‘harndsum’’ lace that the 
‘*skulemarm was a knittin’ of, fur pil- 
lar eases,’’ and went on to describe 
the log cabin, and Job’s trouble quilts 
that she was ‘‘a-piecin’ up,’’ adding, 
‘‘Law sakes, she’s up soon ’s light 
a-workin’ on ’em!”’ 

‘‘What’s she so driv fur? Goin’ 
ter git merried?’’ asked Mrs. Kent. 

‘*Yes, ‘fore a great while, I guess, 
but she told me in confidence, so 
do n’t say nothin’ "bout it. I would n’t 
hev it come from me fur the world, 
but she ’s a keepin’ skule to git money 
to buy her a silk gownd; she ’s a 
goin’ to hev sky blue, an’ I tell her 
she’ll look jest as purty as a pictur 
in it, she’s so light compleeted. The 
feller she ’s a goin’ ter merry ’s a min- 
ister, so she sez she dunno ’s she'll 
ever git another silk gownd; she met 
with him over ter the ’eademy to the 
Bridge, where she went to skule. He 
hain’t got quite through his skulin’ 
yit, but they hain’t a goin’ ter wait. 
There, I promised not to tell, so don’t 
you breathe a word on ’t to no livin’ 
soul.’’ 

Roxy and her mother willingly 
pledged themselves to keep the secret, 
for a great burden had been lifted 
from their hearts. Evidently ‘‘the 
skulemarm was n’t a settin’ her eap”’ 
for David. 

Mrs. Kent took out some of her 
warm bread and beans for supper, 
saving the rest for the Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast. 


*‘T declare,’’ said Mrs. Boynton, 
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passing up her plate for more, ‘‘I be- 
lieve them beans is the best I ever eet; 
I wish he’’ (meaning her husband) 
‘*had some; he told me to say to you 
that he was much obleeged for your 
invite to supper, but he was so driv 
with his farm work that he could n’t 
stop to shift his close and come. I 
biled a big mess o’ dandelion greens 
for dinner, so’s ter hev some left 
over, so I guess he ‘ll make out a sup- 
per, for he loves cold greens awful 
well.’’ 

Mrs. Kent loaded Mrs. Boynton’s 
plate with the rhubarb sauce, remark- 
ing, ‘‘They say they hev sass dishes 
out ter the village. I s’pose you git 
all the styles from the skulemarm, 
don’t ye?”’ 

‘* Anyhow,”’ responded Mrs. Boyn- 
ton, ‘‘I don’t believe there ’s any- 
body to the village that can hold a 
candle to you on nut cakes. I must 
get your resayte.”’ 

Very soon after supper, Seth, who 
was a quiet man, and had taken but 
little part in the conversation, picked 
up his milking pails and started for 
the cow yard, while Roxy cleared the 
table and washed the dishes. Then 
Mrs. Boynton rolled up her knitting 
work, remarking, ‘‘I guess I ’d better 
be goin’ along. Calup ’ll be a lookin’ 
for me.’’ 

“‘T ‘ll go a piece with you,’’ said 
Mrs. Kent, taking down her sun bon- 
net. 

They walked together to the turn in 
the road, and there they parted, Mrs. 
Boynton assuring Mrs. Kent that 
‘‘her vittles did taste so good,’’ and 
Mrs. Kent in response saying, ‘‘ Now 
dew be neighborly, and run over 
often, for you hain’t no idee how 
much good your visit ’s done me.’’ 


Part IT. 


The lilaes had faded, and the great 
peonies had shed their crimson petals; 
the yellow dandelions had been trans- 
formed into balls of dainty lacework 
that had dropped apart, and in innu- 
merable fairy shafts, had sped away 
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on the wings of the wind. The tender 
green of spring had deepened into 
the thick shade of summer. Haying 
time had come, when the tall timothy, 
the graceful redtop and the fragrant 
clover were stowed away in the great 
barns; the crops had ripened and been 
harvested all along the ‘‘ Neck Road.’’ 
The women folks had strung all the 
apples that were worth stringing, and 
those that were good for nothing else 
had been made into cider. 

It was now December, the fall work 
was done and the ‘‘men folks’’ were 
‘*a choppin’ ”’ in the woods, in order 
that they might build up the family 
woodpile, or draw ‘‘a few cords out 
ter the village, soon ’s it eum good 
sleddin’’’; meanwhile the women 
were devoting all their spare time to 
knitting ‘‘sale foot’ns.’’ 

One mild day as the Boyntons were 
partaking of a good old-fashioned 
**bile dinner,’’ and Caleb was just 
helping himself to some more of the 
eabbage and the turnips and the 
beets, remarking, ‘‘I declar, Nancy, 
I ‘ll bet there hain ’t a woman on ter 
the road ’t will come up to you fur 
bilin’ garden sass.’” Mrs. Boynton 
suddenly changed the subject by ask- 
ing, ‘‘Be you a goin’ ter be orf down 
ter the wood lot all the arternoon ?’’ 

Caleb nodding assent, she contin- 
ued, ‘‘ "Cause ef you be, I ’m a goin’ 
over ter the Kentses. I hain’t ben 
over there ’n a dog’s aidge, an’ I’d 
ort ter go over ’n tell ’em "bout the 
weddin’. Pore Roxy. I sh’d think 
she ’d be clean discouraged. Ef Da- 
vid Allen’s ever a goin’ ter merry 
her, why don’t he do it? I never see 
nobody so slow "bout their courtin’ in 
my born days.”’ 

As soon as she got the dishes ‘‘done 
up’’ and the stove ‘‘wiped down,”’ 
Mrs. Boynton put on a green and 
black checked, home-made, woolen 
gown (she had spun and woven it her- 
self, and had worn it for ‘‘harnsum’’ 
six years, but was taking it now for 
second-best), a heavy red and green 
changeable woolen shawl, and a big 
pumpkin-hood; then dropping her 
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knitting work into her capacious 
pocket, she set out for the Kents. 

It was not the custom in those days 
for neighbors to knock at each other’s 
doors, so Mrs. Boynton walked right 
into the kitchen, where sat Mrs. Kent 
and Roxy. 

‘*How d’ do? I’m so snow-blind, 
I ean’t hardly tell which from t’ 
other,’ said she. ‘‘What be you a 
drivin’ at now, knittin’, I s’pose, same 
‘Ss: per’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Kent, ‘‘me an’ 
Roxy’s stinted ourselves to git a der- 
zern pair 0’ foot’ns done ’ginst father 
goes out ter the village agin, but we 
re dretful glad you ’ve come over 
to set a spell. Comfortable weather 
for the time o’ year, hain ’t it?’’ 

“*Yes, but ’t wuz dretful teedyus 
larst week; I sh ’d a ben over sooner 
ef it hedden ’t ben so cold. I wanted 
to tell ye "bout my goin’ out ter the 
village to eat Thanksgivin’ dinner,”’ 
said Mrs. Boynton, as they all drew 
up around the fireplace. 

‘*For the land’s sake, Mis’ B’yn- 
ton, I didn’t know’s none o’ your 
folks lived out ter the village, nor 
his n’t nuther!’’ 

‘*Wa’al they do n’t,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘but me and Calup hed a 
invite out ter the weddin’.”’ 

‘“The weddin’!’’ exclaimed both 
listeners in a breath. 

**Yes,’’ explained Mrs. Boynton, 
‘‘don’t you ree’lect Almiry Folsom, 
she that boarded ‘long 0’ me an’ kep’ 
the skule larst summer ?’’ 

**Land, yes, father was a lettin’ 
on, when he cum home from the store 
t’other night, that he heerd ’t she wuz 
merried in the meetin’-house on 
Thanksgivin’ Day. An’ you’s there 
an’ see it all. How you talk! Dew 
tell us all about it!’’ eagerly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kent, while Roxy 
stopped knitting to listen. 

‘*Wa’al, in the fust place,’’ began 
Mrs. Boynton, ‘‘ Almiry an’ her feller 
they cum in kinder latish and set 
down nigh the door. I guess the folks 
hed got wind on’t round what wuz 
goin’ on, fur the meetin’-house wuz 
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purty well filled up, an’ Elder Price 
he preached a powerful sermon, jest 
an hour an’ 25 minutes long—’t wuz, 
for Mr. Folsom told me he took out 
his timepiece an’ looked. Then when 
the Elder hed got through, stid er 
pronouncin’ the benediction ’s usual, 
sez he: ‘The congregation’s requested 
to tarry a spell.’ Then he called for 
Richard Taylor an’ Almiry Folsom to 
cum forrard to the altar; so they stood 
up and wuz merried rite in the meet- 
in’-house, afore the hull on us.’’ 

‘*What wuz she merried in?’’ put 
in Roxy. 

‘‘Her blue silk gownd, 0’ course, 
an’ a blue silk bunnit with a white 
feather an’ white strings, an’ she wore 
white kid gloves. Dick, as she calls 
him, he’s considerable dark com- 
pleeted, but Almiry, you know, she’s 
jest pink an’ white, an’ ev’rybody 
sed they wuz the purtiest couple that 
they ever set eyes on.’’ 

‘‘Then you was ter the dinner. 
Who else’d they hev?’’ asked Mrs. 
Kent. 

‘*Bein’s there hain’t none 0’ his 
folks ‘cept his Aunt Herriet, an’ she’s 
a missionary orf in Chiny, the Fol- 
somses tho’t they would n’t send down 
below fur none o’ their kin to eum up, 
but Almiry she’d set her heart on 
hevin’ me an’ Calup, so they jest 
arsked us an’ the minister’s folks. 
They brought all three of the young 
ones,—o’ course they hed n’t nobody 
to leave ’em with,—an’ they acted 
like all possessed. They say she sets 
rite down in the mornin’ a writin’ 
poetry, an’ the young ones goes a 
traipsin’ rite over her. She writ a 
piece about ‘The Bride,’ an’ gin it to 
Almiry to remember her by.’’ 

‘‘Dear me suz!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kent, ‘‘now dew tell us what you hed 
to eat.’’ 

‘*Why we hed chicken pie, an’ biled 
onions, an’ cranberry sass,’’— 

‘*In sass dishes?’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Kent. 

‘‘Lor, yes,’’ was the answer, 
‘* *twuz took out in leetle glass dishes 
an’ sot round to each plate; then there 


wuz apple pie, an’ punkin pie, an’ 
plum puddin’.’’ 

‘*Most proberble the Folsomses is 
middlin’ well orf,’’ said Mrs. Kent. 

**T don’t cal’late they be remark- 
erble forehanded. He’s a cooper by 
trade, but he’s hauled up with the 
rumertiz every leetle while; an’ sez I 
ter Calup, ‘I hain’t a goin’ out there 
empty handed,’ so we put inter the 
wagon one o’ them great punkins 0’ 
ourn, an’ a leetle crock o’ my biled 
cider apple sass, an’ a harnsum pair 
o’ white cotton stockin’s; the front 
side on ’em wuz all in shells, an’ she 
wuz ’mazin’ tickled with ’em. She 
sed she’d never wear ’em out, that 
she sh’d keep ’em to look on ’s long’s 
she lived.’’ 

There was a moment’s lull in the 
conversation, then Mrs. Boynton, 
changing the subject, continued: 

**S’pose you knowed that Elder 
Zebulon Whittlesey, from over t’other 
side 0’ Long Pond, wuz a comin’ here 
ter hold pertracted meetin’ didn’t 
ye?” 

‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘we hed n’t 
heerd on *t. When do they begin, and 
where’s the Elder agoin’ ter put up?”’ 

‘*They’ll make it their headquar- 
ters over ter Joel Weekses. The El- 
der’s fust wife wuz a cousin o’ Mis’ 
Weekses, you ree’lect. He’s a goin’ 
ter bring his fam’ly, an’ I s’pose 
folks’ll be expected ter invite ’em 
round ter spend the day. Joel wuz 
over yistidy, an’ he sed the meetin’s 
would begin next Sunday night ter 
airly candle light, an’ he wanted us 
ter git the word round. Them’s 
heerd her says Mis’ Whittlesey’s 
dretful gifted, an’ makes a butyful 
exertashun. There, the sun’s a goin’ 
down behind Blueberry Hill. I never 
did see how short the days be, I must 
be goin’ ‘long. Dew cum over, now 
won’t ye, both on ye. Pears to me 
you’re lookin’ kinder peaked hain’t 
ye, Roxy ?”’ 

But Roxy blushingly denied the 
charge as she helped Mrs. Boynton 
on with her hood and shawl, and soon 
the good woman was trudging toward 
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home in the twilight, saying to her- 
self that she did n’t know when she’d 
enjoyed an arternune so much as she 
hed that one. 

The next Sunday night was clear 
and frosty, the stars twinkled in the 
cold, blue sky, and the snow sparkled 
in the moonbeams. People were 
wending their way toward the little 
old meeting-house on the hilltop, stop- 
ping now and then at the sound of 
bells and stepping aside for the great 
high-backed sleighs to glide past. 

David had called, as usual, for 
Roxy, and together they climbed the 
hill, but were obliged to separate on 
reaching the meeting-house, Roxy 
going in at the door on the right, as 
that was the women’s side, and David 
entering at the men’s door on the left. 
This unpretending structure was un- 
painted outside and inside, the 
benches had straight backs and hard, 
uncushioned seats; at the farther end 
of the room was the great desk, at the 
left of which was the amen corner, 
where Uncle Liphe Bennett always 
sat, with his chin resting on his hands, 
which were clasped over the top of his 
cane, inspiring the preacher with his 
frequent responses. 

The house was full, even to the back 
seats by the two great stoves, where 
the small boys were accustomed to sit, 
and during the long sermons, never 
less than an hour, exercise their skill 
in wood-cearving. 

Presently Elder Zebulon Whittle- 
sey, or Elder Zeb, as he was familiarly 
called, entered, hastily threw off his 
buffalo coat, and took his place in the 
desk, on either side of which sput- 
tered a tall candle in a brass candle- 
stick. Other candles were placed in 
the windows, their flickering light 
shining on the small seven-by-nine 
panes, and casting weird shadows 
upon the congregation. These can- 
dles were not honored with candle- 
sticks; after they were lighted they 
were held with the flame downward 
until little pools of melted tallow had 
formed on the window sill, and in 
these the candles stood. 


The minister lined the hymn, and 
the people sang as he read, two lines 
at a time: 

**Now in the heat of youthful blood 

Remember your Creator, God.’’ 

The sermon was on the terrors of 
the approaching judgment day. 

‘*The time draweth nigh,’’ said the 
preacher. ‘‘When Gabriel sounds 
his trumpet, what will you do, my 
friends ?’’ 

As he warmed up with his subject 
he took off his coat, and finally his 
vest; he pounded the big Bible until 
the old desk shook, then he walked up 
and down the platform, wiping his 
face with a big silk bandanna. 

Aunt Hitty Green, speaking of it 
afterwards, said, ‘‘He sweat like a 
butcher,’’ and Timothy Skinner,—he 
was ‘‘deef’s an arder,’’ and always 
sat in the ‘‘amen corner’’ with his 
hand curved behind his left ear,— 
said, ‘‘Elder Zeb he jest put in the 
dead licks that night ef ever a man 
did!’’ 

The old meeting-house rang with 
the voice of his warning, then it was 
so still that one could have heard the 
dropping of a pin, and the more timid 
ones trembled, as if expecting to hear 
the blast of doom rend the cold, clear 
sky. 

The sermon was nearly two hours 
long, and was followed by a prayer 
meeting, when the invitation was 
given, and many crowded forward to 
the ‘‘mourner’s bench,’’ so it was 
about 10.30 o’clock when the people 
left the old meeting-house. 

David walked along silently by 
Roxy’s side, then, as his custom was, 
went in to ‘‘set a spell’’ and eat some 
apples. 

David raked open the coals in the 
fore-room fireplace and put on some 
wood, while Roxy went down cellar 
to fill the apple dish, then they sat 
down by the fire and talked over the 
meeting. Roxy wondered if it were 
really true that the world was coming 
to an end very soon, but David was 
somewhat skeptical. 

The Allens were not ‘‘perfessors,’’ 
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but the Kents were of the ‘‘ Millerite’’ 
faith, and spoke often of the last days 
and the end of the world, but seemed 
in no haste for the coming of that 
event, at least not until they had seen 
Roxy ‘‘merried and settled down.’’ 

David had just put another stick on 
the andirons and sat with the tongs 
in his hands punching the fire, and 
close beside him was Roxy looking 
thoughtfully into the glowing coals 
and wondering what would become of 
all her beautiful quilts and rugs if 
the world should really come to an 
end, when suddenly through the mid- 
night sounded the shrill blast of a 
trumpet. ‘“‘That awful day has 
surely come,’’ ran through Roxy’s 
head as she put out her hands and fell 
almost fainting with fright into Da- 
vid’s arms. 

Again and again the trumpet 
sounded, waking Father and Mother 
Kent, and finally the whole neighbor- 
hood. At first the good people peeped 
timidly from their windows, then cau- 
tiously stole out of their houses to 
find the old world just as they had 
left it when they went to the land of 
dreams, except that there was a white- 
robed figure on the top of Meeting- 
House Hill blowing a trumpet. 

Some of the braver ones ventured 
to approach the angel, and found that 
it was <Aunt Ketury Follansbee. 
**Ketury was once the harnsumest gal 
in the hull neighborhood,’’ so the 
older people said, ‘‘but she wuz dis- 
pinted, and had been kinder daft ever 
since.’’ She had been out to the 
meeting, and had come home so 
wrought up that she had conceived 
the idea of impersonating the Angel 
Gabriel and calling her neighbors to 
render up their final accounts; so 
draping herself in a sheet and taking 
an old dinner horn, she had gone up 
to the meeting-house to eall together 
the living and the dead. 

Ketury was considered harmless, 
and as the Follansbees were ‘‘mid- 
dlin’ well-to-do,’’ she had two rooms 
where she kept house by herself in 
the old home, while her Sister Char- 


ity, ‘‘who hed merried with Timothy 
Skinner,”’ lived in the other part. 

After the meeting was out Charity 
had gone over to watch with Granny 
Perkins, who had had a ‘‘shock of 
numb palsy’’ the day before, ‘‘an’ 
warn’t ’spected to live the night 
out,’? and Timothy, being ‘‘deef as 
a post,’’ had not heard Ketury go 
out. When the poor dazed creature 
saw herself surrounded by the com- 
pany that she had called together 
she realized that she had made a mis- 
take, and quietly submitted to be led 
back home. 

David and Roxy never remembered 
just how it was, but in that awful 
moment when they thought that time 
was no more they realized how much 
they were to each other, and after the 
terrible fright was over, and the cause 
was found to be, not Gabriel’s trum- 
pet, but the old Follansbee dinner 
horn, somehow David mustered up 
courage to ask Roxy to marry him. 

The next day, as mother and daugh- 
ter discussed the all-important topic, 
Mrs. Kent said emphatically : 

‘*Now, Roxy, I sh’d advise you ter 
strike whilst the iron’s hot. Your 
close is plenty good ‘nuff, an’ ef I 
wuz in your place I should n’t never 
wait ter git that ere green silk gownd 
made up.”’ 

Roxy decided it was best not to 
wait. So on Thursday evening, just 
as Elder Price was buttoning up his 
great coat and preparing to go over 
to ‘‘Deek’n’’ Bascomb’s to lead the 
prayer meeting, he was startled by a 
loud and sudden rap on the knocker, 
and going to the ‘‘fore door,’’ found 
there a couple wishing to be married. 
Mrs. Price was hastily called from the 
bed-room (where she was singing little 
Tommy to sleep), into the study, and 
there witnessed the ceremony that 
made David Allen and Roxy Kent 
husband and wife. 

When the door had closed on the 
newly-married pair the Elder dropped 
a erisp two-dollar bill into his wife’s 
lap, saying: 

‘‘Now, Lucindy, help me into my 
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surtout as quick as ever you can, for 
I’m dretful belated about the meet- 
ing. I come within one of missing 
that job, did n’t I?’’ 

‘*‘Some good angel must have 
helped them along,’’ responded his 
wife, smoothing out the new bank 
note. ‘‘They’d had to gone over to 
the Orthodox minister’s; his meeting 
haint so airly as ourn, and I don’t 
believe his wife needs the money half 
as much asI do. Now I can have my 
winter bunnit trimmed over.”’ 

Some of the sisters had said to each 
other confidentially, ‘‘that they wuz 
afraid Mis’ Price wuz a leetle grain 
too worldly for a parson’s wife.’’ 
And Lucinda Price, standing at the 
Jooking-glass and pulling out her bon- 


net strings, often thought how beeom- 
ing they were, but never knew to 
whom she was indebted for her bright 
ribbons. 

Roxy, however, recognized her good 
angel, and firmly believed that David 
would never have come to the point 
of ‘‘speaking out’’ but for Aunt Ke- 
turah’s help, and she was duly grate- 
ful, so the poor old soul always had 
in her a kind and faithful friend. 

David often said that he never 
could see what made Roxy ‘‘set so 
much”’ by old Ketury Follansbee. 

Mrs. Kent said: ‘‘I never see the 
beat on’t; she didn’t afore she wuz 
merried.’’ 

But Roxy kept her own counsel. 


WHAT DO YOU HERE? 


What do you here in the valley of sorrow, 

Languid and lone and with gaze toward the past? 
Up, and go onward, nor wait for tomorrow ! 

Time is but short though its import be vast. 


Up to the hills where the outlook is broader! 
Seek thou the heights that are nearest the sky ! 

Peace and contentment return in due order. 
Keep but the soul and its impulses high. 


Light on the mountain-top heralds a morrow; 
Hope pointing upward still bids you ascend ; 

What do you here in the valley of sorrow? 
Heaven is before you and God is your friend. 


Mary H. Wheeler. 


THE WRAITH OF THE STORM. 


I heard the moan of the winter wind, 

In my eabin snug and fast; 

And I feared as I saw by my lamp’s weird light, 
Through the elfin dance of the snowflakes white, 
The Wraith of the Storm go past. 


A. T. 





THE STORY OF THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


By C. Jennie Swaine. 


A beautiful girl sat beside her spin- 
ning-wheel, her blue eyes full of heav- 
enly sweetness, as they rested upon 
the golden clouds of the fading day. 
Great artists, in all ages, have tried 
to reproduce the pure loveliness of 
this girl, giving their pictures the 
name of ‘‘Madonna,’’ but not one of 
them ever caught the faintest glimpse 
of their ideal, so their grandest con- 
ceptions have fallen far short of the 
living reality. Honored above all 
women, our thoughts of her are always 
very sweet and tender. We tell her 
story as of one whom Heaven itself 
chose to honor. This story of the first 
Christmas is the sweetest story ever 
told or read. It commences with the 
picture of the girl, sitting at her 
wheel. She is not idling, although 
she is not at work, for her thoughts 
are startled and busy. 

The fields were gathering greenness 
from the tiny sprouts of grain and the 
verdure of the springing grass, for it 
was early spring, and the ‘‘voice of 
the turtle was heard in the land and 
the time of the singing of birds had 
come.’’ Everywhere wild blossoms 
were opening, filling the air with fra- 
grance from dawn to dusk. The olive 
trees had put out silver foliage and 
the almond and the peach scattered 
soft clouds of pink across the terraced 
hills. All this made the background 
of the picture, and the girl with her 
fresh young loveliness was the picture 
itself. 

Soon, what might be a celestial vis- 
itant (for he was wholly unlike mor- 
tals), stood beside the silent wheel and 
its unfinished thread, as it swayed 
like a thread of gossamer in the light 
wind. Was the angel lured from the 
gates ajar by the sweet girl, Mary, or 
did the soft light of the early spring 
evening lure him earthward? 

Ah! the angel has a message, for he 


ers. 


draws near and speaks to the maiden; 
yet, so softly, had Joseph, her lover, 
been ever so near he could not have 
heard a word; yet, each word is borne 
in upon her soul with a strange and 
startling significance. Did she fully 
realize the moment, and that this was 
the annunciation angel, which the 
prophets foretold should be sent to 
the City of Nazareth with the most 
marvelous and important commission 
ever sent out from the celestial city? 

The angel disappears as suddenly 
as he came and the lover, Joseph, 
comes up to the door, where Mary 
lingers with such holy awe and won- 
der speaking from her blue eyes. 

‘“‘What does it mean?’’ said her 
lover excitedly. ‘‘But now, I saw a 
man lingering closely at your side and 
then disappear among the tall olive 
trees on yonder hill, as if the clouds 
had swallowed him up. Pray, what 
was his mission ?”’ 

The pure and innocent heart of the 
maiden called up a blush to her cheek, 
but for the sacredness of the angel’s 
mission and for her own maidenly 
modesty she might not tell her lover 
her secret. For a moment Joseph’s 
brow darkened at her silence; then as 
Mary looked up, her blue eyes full of 
the import of the angel’s message, as 
well as the tender fervency of a maid- 
en’s first love, the eruel shadows of 
doubt and distrust cleared away and 
left only the sunlight of pure, con- 
fiding love. 

But the summer wore on and a 
shadow darker than that of the roses 
flitted between the hearts of the lov- 
Mary went out no more in the 
fields to gather Syrian lilies and she 
no longer spun in the sunshine at her 
door. As often as Joseph saw her he 
was minded to put her away, but pri- 
vately, for he still loved her. The 
secret and the shadow were very hard 
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for them both, although the disclosure 
would be so gloriously and divinely 
beautiful; but Mary’s heart was full 
of a sweet awe, not unmixed with 
gratitude, and a deep abiding sense of 
unworthiness, so that earth, and even 
love, had lost much of their power 
over her. 

But the angel of Nazareth had not 
forgotten. When the vintage hung 
ripe and purple in the autumn sun, 
he came to Joseph, as he came to Mary 
in the springtime, and the import of 
his message was, ‘‘Fear not.’’ So 
Joseph took Mary, his espoused wife, 
all doubtful questionings now lost in 
the near fulfillment of a long-expected 
hope, which was to bring the lost 
glory back to Israel. ‘‘And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art 
not the least among the princes of 
Suda: for out of thee shall come a 
Governor that shall rule my people 
Israel.’’ 

- Then Joseph arose and took his 
beautiful young wife and, passing 
over the hills of Galilee, they jour- 
neyed toward Bethlehem. The way 
was long and weary, as he walked 
beside the donkey, encouraging his 
wife with words of tenderness and 
sympathy, for she grew tired and ill. 

At last they reached Bethlehem, but 
to find the streets crowded with vis- 
itors. Some of the more fortunate 
had found a place at the inn and were 
already preparing for rest; and oth- 
ers, like Joseph and Mary, were seek- 
ing a place to sleep, but in vain. It 
was a scene of confusion; the braying 
of donkeys and the barking of dogs, 
mingled with the babel of human 
voices in a most unpleasant manner. 
Still, the storm of the day had passed 
and the night, so like summer, was 
growing so dark that faces were 
hardly recognizable, had it not been 
for a strange new star, which for its 
golden brilliancy might have been a 
shining shard from some noonday 
sun. Once Mary glanced up at the 
stars while her husband was away in 
search of lodgings, and she thought 
they had never seemed so near; and 


onee she noticed how the sky was 
tlecked with fleeey clouds, white and 
radiant as an aygel’s wings might be; 
but her heart was so full of the near- 
ness of God and so deep in the reverie 
of what the glorious night would 
bring, together with her own deep 
sense of humility, that she had little 
time for other thoughts. 

Joseph came back from his search 
to find his young wife leaning heavily 
upon her pillion, for she was not only 
worn from her journey, but she was 
also very ill. He lifted her tenderly 
from her saddle and as they walked 
slowly along the courtyard he told 
her as gently as possible that there 
was no room for them at the inn. 

‘‘There is,’’ he said, ‘‘a stable, 
which is little more than a cave in 
the ground, but beyond the outer 
courtyard, where cattle are sheltered ; 
there is plenty of straw, and after the 
pang is passed you may think your 
nest is as soft as that of any mother 
bird and oh, Mary, the glory, the 
glory !”’ 

The beauty of Mary’s face, so like 
a sweet white lily for its purity, made 
the great wondering eyes of the cows 
follow her. How restful was the soft 
straw to her aching limbs; how sweet 
was the fragrant hay of her pillow! 

Hark! there is a ery as of mortal 
agony, followed by a note of music, 
the first sweet wailing note of a baby’s 
ery. Low and soft though it was, it 
must have reached the stars and the 
angels, for they struck the glad notes 
of the first of the Christmas carols, 
‘*Glory to God in the highest; Peace 
on earth, good will to men.”’ 

The mother heard and her face 
flushed with eestacy, and her lips 
moved in adoration and praise. Soon 
the shepherds of the plain came in 
where Mary and the young child lay, 
led thither by the star. The young 
mother received but a glance of love; 
on her they bestowed no worship. 
Unto them was a Saviour born, and 
they left their flocks to seek and wor- 
ship him, presenting him with costly 
gifts. 
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Ah, it is sad, but it is true, the dark 
and scowling faces of scorn came in 
to mock the beautiful young mother 
and her divinely innocent babe, 
wholly unconscious of the heavenly 
vision, or the sweet charity which the 
Immanuel had come to teach. A 
message of merey was his; and the 
rigid teachings of the Pharisees and 
Sadduces, as well as the old cere- 
monial law, must give way to the 
beautiful new commandment of love. 

The story of the sweet mother is 
now lost in the more beautiful open- 


ing chapter of the babe in swaddling 
clothes at her side. How many beau- 
tiful stories have been read and writ- 
ten! How many lives have lived 
them! How many have painted them, 
or set them to the music of a poet’s 
song! As yet, no artist, writer or 
singer has ever done justice to the 
story of the child Jesus, and the first 
Christmas night in Bethlehem. He 
who walks closest to the Master comes 
the nearest, on this beautiful day, of 
catching a glimpse of the first Christ- 
mas glory in Bethlehem. 


SUNSET IN MANCHESTER. 


From the Queen City’s sightly streets I view 

At close of day the sunset’s parting flame, 

Out to the west—methinks where angels came 
And blessed the mountains when the world was new. 
Beyond the mills and river flowing near 

The sunset glows with passion, deep and red, 

Like a brave warrior who has fought and bled, 
And dying, smiles to hear his comrades cheer. 

I pause, for in the beauty of the sky 

There is a charm rare as a maiden’s blush; 

A holy calm amid the city’s hush, 

Till o’er the rails a north-bound train goes by, 

Then mingling with the sunset’s fainting flush, 
The circling smoke-wreaths curl and fade and die. 


Goffstown, N. H. 


THE 


Moses Gage Shirley. 


STARS. 


The stellar glory that enthralls the eye, 
The myriad distant worlds in yonder sky, 
Are but the diamonds on the shores of blue, 
Which God created when this earth was new! 


George Bancroft Griffith. 











THE PRINCESS’ 





HAND. 


THE PRINCESS’ HAND. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 


O royal hand of a princess fair, 

How strange to see you lying there, 

Such a brown, wrinkled, lifeless thing 

That onee was clasped by the hand of a king. 
Ages and ages ago, I ween, 

It may have belonged to a tropic queen ;— 

Some Cleopatra with heart of fire, 

And this hand may have been the world’s desire. 


No doubt ’t was fair in those olden days, 
And poets inseribed their sweetest lays 
To my lady’s little nut-brown hand, 
The daintiest prize in all the land,— 

A graceful, slender, velvety thing, 

Fit to rest in the clasp of a king; 

And satraps thrilled with a lover’s bliss 
As she gave them her royal hand to kiss. 


Ah, little brown hand, I seem to see 

The flash of its precious jewelry, 

When the music waned and the lamps burned low, 
And the dancers tripped a measure slow; 

When the paintings gleamed on the marble walls, 
And the sphinxes led to the kingly halls, 

Where my lady sat in the languid air, 

And the Nile breeze rippled her dusky hair. 


Thou wast not then such an uncouth thing, 

O little brown hand with thy jeweled ring, 
When princes and warriors watched its gleam, 
As it tossed a lotus o’er the stream; 

And my lady joined with laughter gay 

The garish sports of that festal day, 

When Thoth and Isis and Pasht, the great, 
Together guarded the Pharoah’s state. 


And now once more this little hand, 
Which beckoned to kings in a far off land; 
That, dimpled and soft, held potent sway 
Over royal courts in a bygone day, 

Is a monarch’s prize, and with air sedate 
Weighs down his secrets of love and state. 
O daughter of kings, what charm divine, 
Did Osiris give to this hand of thine? 


NoTE.—A paper weight used by King Edward VII at Sandringham Pal- 
ace is the mummified hand of an Egyptian princess, loaded with rings, 
taken from one of the lately exhumed tombs of Boulak. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE TEMPLETON CRAWFORD. 


George Templeton Crawford, born in 
Alexandria, N. H., December 2, 1828, died 
in Boston, Mass., December 6, 1905. 

The deceased was the son of Col. Will- 
iam and Joanna (Sleeper) Crawford. 
His father was an extensive trader and 
farmer, at what is still known as Craw- 
ford’s Corner in Alexandria, a son of 
William Crawford, an early settler of 
Plymouth, while his mother was a daugh- 
ter of Capt. Moses Sleeper of Bristol. He 
was educated in the common schools, at 
Hebron and Andover Academies, and at 
the New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
at Tilton. He carried on his father’s 
farm in Alexandria until 1865, and in the 
following year removed to Bristol, where 
he was engaged in the flour and grain 
business until 1872, when he engaged in 
lumbering and land surveying in the 
White Mountain region. In 1880 he re- 
moved to Boston, becoming the agent of 
the New Hampshire Land Company, in 
which capacity he served until 1890. 

From 1890 until the formation of the 
International Paper Company in 1898 Mr. 
Crawford was agent for William A. Rus- 
sell in the purchase and operation of tim- 
ber lands for the supply of his paper mills 
at Bellows Falls, Franklin and Lawrence, 
and was Mr. Russell's confidential ad- 
viser in all land questions in the forma- 
tion of the International Paper Co. He 
had a thorough knowledge of forest con- 
ditions in the mountain region, and an 
intimate acquaintance with land titles, 
having spent much time in surveying and 
plotting the immense timber tracts of 
that section. He was the first man to 
advise the application of practical for- 
estry, and it was under his management 
that the paper companies adopted the 
plan of cutting no trees less than twelve 
inches in diameter. Since January, 1899, 
he had been a member of the firm of 
G. T. & C. L. Crawford, 53 State Street, 
Boston, engaged in examining and re- 
porting upon timber lands in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

Politically Mr. Crawford was an earnest 
Democrat, and while a resident of New 
Hampshire took an active interest in 
party affairs. He represented the town 
of Alexandria in the state Legislature in 
1854 and 1856, being the youngest member 
of that body at the time. In 1868 and 
1869 he was treasurer of Grafton County, 
and a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners from 1870 to 1877. He 


served many years as a member of the 
Democratic state committee and was inti- 
mately associated with the late Hon. 
Harry Bingham of Littleton and Hon. 
Jeremiah Blodgett of Wentworth in ihe 
management of party affairs in that 
county. 

He was affiliated with no church and 
was liberal and progressive in his reli- 
gious views. He wasacharter member of 
Cardigan Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Bristol and 
its oldest member at the time of his 
death. He was a member of the United 
States and Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciations. 

June 29, 1851, Mr. Crawford was united 
in marriage with Hannah S. Simonds of 
Alexandria, who survives him, with six 
children, one son having died in infancy. 
The surviving children are: William G., 
Mary Emma, Charles Louis, with whom 
he was associated in business, Alice Isa- 
bel and Helen G., all of Boston, and Mrs. 
Caroline M. Trask of Rochester, Vt. 


HON. ISAAC N. BLODGETT. 


Isaac N. Blodgett, ex-chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire, died 
at his home in Franklin, November 27, 
1905. 

Judge Blodgett was a native of the 
town of Canaan, a son of Caleb Blodgett, 
a prominent citizen of that town, born 
March 6, 1838. He was educated in the 
public schools and at Canaan Academy, 
read law with William P. Weeks of 
Canaan and Anson S. Marshall of Con- 
cord, was admitted to the bar in 1860, 
and commenced practice in his native 
town, removing thence to Franklin in 
1867, when he formed a partnership with 
the late Hon. Austin F. Pike, which con- 
tinued until 1878. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice on the bench 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, and was 
promoted to the chief justiceship in 
August, 1898, holding the position until 
the reorganization of 1901, when he was 
made chief justice of the new Supreme 
Court, resigning the position in the fall 
of 1902. 

In politics Judge Blodgett was a Demo- 
crat. He represented Franklin in the 
Legislature in 1871, 1873, 1874 and 1878, 


and was a member of the state Senate 


in 1879 and 1880. He also served in the 
Constitutional Conventions of 1876, 1889, 
and 1902. In 1876 and 1877 he was chair- 
man of the Democratic state committee. 
In the fall of 1902, soon after his resigna- 
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tion from the bench, he was elected mayor 
of Franklin by a substantially unanimous 
vote, and was re-elected for the ensuing 
year. He was president of the board of 
trustees of the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home, and of the Franklin Savings Bank 
at the time of his decease. Dartmouth 
College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of A. M. in 1870. 

He married Miss Sarah A. Gerould in 
1861, who survives him with one daugh- 
ter, Anna G. 


HON. JOHN F. CLOUTMAN. 


John F. Cloutman, born in New Dur- 
ham December 27, 1831, died in Farming- 
ton December 7, 1905. 

Mr. Cloutman was the son of John F. 
and Patience (Edgerly) Cloutman. He 
came of Scotch ancestry on the paternal 
side, and was early left upon his own re- 
sources, the battle of life developing the 
indomitable energy and persistency by 
which he was so strongly characterized. 
He early learned the shoe manufacturing 
business and commenced operations for 
himself in 1854, establishing a large and 
increasing business, so that for a long 
series of years and up to the time of his 
death he was regarded as the leading 
business man of Farmington. 

He was a leading Democrat in Strafford 
County for forty years or more. He held 
various town offices, represented Farming- 
ton in the Legislature in 1862 and 1863, 
and his district in the state Senate in 
1876 and 1877. He served many years as 
a member of the Democratic state com- 
mittee and was often urged to become his 
party’s candidate for Congress. He was 
one of the founders of the Farmington 
National and Savings Banks, and the 
builder and owner of the gas works. He 
was prominent in the Masonic and Odd 
Fellows organizations, and president of 
the Farmington Old Home Week Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cloutman was twice married, first 
to Miss Amanda M. Davis, March 4, 1854. 
She died in 1868, and he subsequently 
married Miss Ellen E. Kimball, who died 
some years ago, leaving a son and a 
daughter, John F. Cloutman, Jr., and 
Nellie A., wife of W. Dean Allen, who 
still survive. 


JAMES M. COOPER. 


James M. Cooper, clerk of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives, died 
in Concord December 6, aged 34 years. 

Mr. Cooper was a native of Norwich, 
England, born September 27, 1871, receiv- 
ing his education in public and private 


schools. He came to New York when 17 
years of age and served for a time as 
bookkeeper in a broker’s office, and then 
became private secretary of Markenfield 
Addey, the blind editor and founder of 
the White Mountain Echo at Bethlehem. 
Subsequently, he was engaged for several 
seasons with Gen. M. C. Wentworth of 
Jackson at his winter hotel in Pasadena, 
Cal., and at Wentworth Hall, Jackson, in 
the summer. Having done special corre- 
spondence for several metropolitan pa- 
pers, he decided to engage in journalism, 
and in 1897 purchased a half interest in 
the White Mountain Republic-Journal at 
Littleton, where he continued until 1890, 
when he came to Concord as clerk to the 
commissioner of labor. In 1901 he was 
chosen assistant clerk of the House of 
Representatives and was clerk in 1903, 
and again in 1905 was chosen clerk, ren- 
dering efficient service in the position. 
He was also a member of the state print- 
ing commission from 1901 to 1905. Shortly 
before his death he was selected by Con- 
gressman Currier, chairman, as clerk of 
the committee on patents in the National 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
and was looking forward with bright an- 
ticipation to his new field of labor, when 
the final summons came. He is survived 
by a widow and two young children. 


FRANK DOWST. 


Frank Dowst, born in Allenstown April 
, 1850, died in Manchester November 27, 
1905. 

Mr. Dowst was the son of Henry and 
Hannah (Davis) Dowst. He attended the 
public schools and Pembroke Academy for 
a short time, but at he age of 17 entered 
the employ of Mead, Mason & Co. of 
Concord, where he learned the building 
contractor’s business, and at the age of 
21 formed a partnership with Natt and 
W. F. Head of Hooksett, establishing a 
business in Manchester, where he contin- 
ued, and which became the most exten- 
sive business in the line in the state, the 
management, under different firm names, 
continuing in his hands. 

In politics Mr. Dowst was a Democrat, 
and was the candidate of his party for 
mayor of Manchester in 1880. In 1899 he 
was appointed a member of the Manches- 
ter Water Board, continuing to the time 
of his death. He was active in Masonic 
circles, belonging to lodge, chapter, coun- 
cil, commandery, consistory and shrine. 
He was also an active member of the 
Derryfield Club of Manchester, and prom- 
inently identified with important business 
interests aside from that in which he was 
directly engaged. 
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GEORGE SIMONDS. 


George Simonds, born in Weare May 13, 
1828, died in that town December 1, 1905. 

Mr. Simonds was the youngest son of 
Christopher and Nancy (Locke) Simonds, 
and was educated in the common school, 
at Clinton Grove Academy and Lebanon 
Institute. In 1847 he entered the store 
of his brother, Lewis Simonds, at Oil 
Mill Village, as a clerk; soon becoming 
the proprietor, and soon after the store 
was burned. Later, he engaged in trade 
at Weare Center, where he continued for 
a quarter of a century, engaging, also, in 
lumbering and building. He also dealt 
extensively in fruit and developed a 
strong interest in fruit culture, becoming 
one of the most prominent and successful 
horticulturists in the state. He was a 
Democrat in politics and a Universalist 
in religion, and served 31 years as clerk 
of the Universalist Society in Weare. 

September 30, 1864, Mr. Simonds mar- 
ried Mary C. Bagley of Nashua, who died 
in 1870. Ten years later he married 
Elsie, daughter of Moses Dearborn of 
Weare, who survives him, as does one 
son by his first wife, Frank N 


DR. JOHN J. DEARBORN. 


John J. Dearborn, M. D., who died at 
his home in Salisbury December 6, was a 
native of Concord, born December 19, 
1851, the eldest of two sons of John M. 
and Ruth (Hoit) Dearborn. He studied in 
the public schools and took a three years’ 
course in pharmacy, after which he com- 
menced the study of medicine with Doc- 
tors Gage and Conn of Concord, and at- 
tended lectures at Hanover and Burling- 
ton, receiving his diploma as M. D. at 
the latter institution in 1873, when he 
commenced practice in Hopkinton, where 
he remained till 1878, when he removed 
to Salisbury, where he continued till his 
death, with the exception of a short resi- 
dence in Tilton, where he went in 1884, 
but soon returned. He established a good 
practice, and also took an interest in lit- 
erary and historical matters. He was the 
author of the history of Salisbury, pub- 
lished in 1880. 

March 21, 1881, he married Etta J. 
Bean of Salisbury, who died some years 
ago, leaving a daughter, the wife of Ed- 
ward H. Buzzell of Salisbury. 


THE DEATH OF THE MONARCH. 


For years you stood, O Monarch, staunch and brave, 
And kept your glorious head turned toward the sky! 
You looked each person fearless in the eye 


While you to each just measure always gave! 


Your heart was ever yearning some to save, 
Who'd fallen in the troubled path nearby. 
But you at last, like them, could not but die, 
And dying, fill with love an honored grave. 


O Monarch, may your soul rest on in peace! 
May your sweet mantle fall on us you leave! 
May the great love you bore for us ne’er cease, 


For we are bowed in silence we grieve! 


O Monarch, look down on us from above 
And bless us with the mem’ry of thy love! 


‘Thomas Cogswell. 











EDITOR AND MANAGER’S NOTE. 
To SUBSCRIBERS AND THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PUBLIC. 


Again, and for the third time (presumably for the last) the subscriber 
assumes charge of the publication of the Granitz Montuiy, which he 
established in 1877, published for two years and sold to John N. MecClin- 
tock, repurchasing the same with Allan Robinson, January, 1892, and con- 
ducting the publication again till January, 1894, when it was again sold, 
to the Republican Press Association, and subsequently became the property 
of the Rumford Printing Company, under whose proprietorship the sub- 
secriber also had editorial management, but no business responsibility, for 
four years previous to January, 1904. 

I have been led to assume the labor and responsibility incident to the 
resuscitation of this publication, after the lapse of a year since its appear- 
ance, because nobody else could be found to undertake it, and because I 
sincerely believe, as do quite a number of loyal sons of the old Granite 
State within her limits and beyond her borders who have received and paid 
for a eopy of every number of every issue of the magazine that has thus far 
appeared, and have the same carefully bound and preserved at this time, 
that such a publication should be issued, and that it should receive the 
hearty support of every native and resident of New Hampshire, who takes 
any pride in her history and record, in the work and achievements of her 
vorthy sons and daughters, or who cares to promote her material, social 
and educational progress. 

I promise nothing except a purpose to make the magazine as interesting 
and valuable as possible, and to issue it regularly each month, in numbers 
equal in size to the present issue at least, which corresponds with those of 
the earlier volumes, and that at the price of one dollar per year, when paid 
strictly in advance. Some new features will be introduced in due season, 
which it is believed will enhance the interest and increase the value of the 
publication. Other improvements will be made when warranted by the 
patronage accorded. 

Whatever I have promised in the past has been fulfilled. For any prom- 
ises of any other publisher I am not responsible; but any subscriber for 
this magazine, who is credited with payment beyond the time which it has 
been issued, will receive it free for a corresponding time in the future, 
though a year’s advance subscription at this time from all will be of ma- 
terial assistance in carrying on the work of publication, and will be duly 
appreciated. 

With cordial New Year greetings to all who may receive this number of 
the GRANITE MonTHLY, and a hope for their hearty codperation and sub- 
stantial assistance, 

I am, very respectfully, 
Yours for the honor and welfare of New Hampshire, 


Henry H. METCALF. 
Concorp, N. H., January 1, 1906. 
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